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omitted from Mr. Ames's conception of religion. Possibly the inner 
life may be condemned as unmodern and pathological; but then it seems 
that we might dispense with the term "religion." 

Equally hostile to the traditional demands of the spirit is the sermon 
on "The Higher Individualism," from which the book receives its title. 
Mr. Ames condemns both the individualism of laissez faire and the 
individualism of personal culture, and in their place he offers the "higher 
individualism" of social function. But here again we wonder at the use 
of the term "individualism." Let it be granted that the individual is 
to realize his aims in social relations with his fellows : from the stand- 
point of individualism the higher individualism should be that social order 
which offered the greater freedom of action. In Mr. Ames's individual^ 
ism it seems that the individual enjoys the same measure of freedom as 
one of the gears of a machine. For example, Mr. Ames does not pretend 
that the switchman of the railroad is gratifying a taste for switching. 
No, his claim to individuality must be satisfied by the fact that, like the 
switch itself, he fulfils a specialized function. 

Warner Fite 

Princeton University 



Symbiogenesis. The Universal Law of Progressive Evolution. By 
Hermann Reinheimer. London: Knapp, Drewett & Sons 
Ltd. Pp. xxiii+425. 

The title of this work would seem to indicate that the law put forward 
has not been productive of evolving anything like modesty in the author, 
while tedious hours spent upon his pages have not given any evidence of 
the development within the author of either judicial mentality or capacity 
to grasp the most obvious trends of modern investigations. 

As a whole the book is a hopeless jumble of extracts from diverse 
authors, patched together in the effort to show that the central postulate, 
bio-economics, operating in a symbiotic manner is responsible for all the 
manifold phenomena of organized nature. "Love foods" come in for 
frequent and grotesque treatment, while the interpretation of the data 
and principles of modern genetics is the most idiotic piece of composition 
it has ever been my misfortune to discover. The chapters on "Bio- 
nomics," "Pathogenesis," "Orthogenesis," "Psychogenesis," and "Sci- 
ence and Democracy" show no grasp of the principles of evolution as 
now known, or of their operation in the organic or superorganic phe- 
nomena. 
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On its surface the book presents some plausibility that might with 
uncritical reading prove misleading. There is, however, in the whole 
book nothing to commend it, nor any possible escape from characterizing 
it as the least logical, worst constructed, most inaccurate and irrational 
book upon evolution that has appeared in a long time. 

The book work is commendable, the typographical mistakes very 
few, but it is unfortunate that the publishers should have expended 
valuable materials and energy upon so useless a production. 

William L. Tower 

University of Chicago 

Black and White in the Southern States, a Study of the Race Problem 
in the United States from a South African Point of View. By 
Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. 8vo. Pp. 229. 

This is a sequel to the author's earlier volume, Black and White in 
Southeast Africa. It is a product of the same searching insight and the 
same candid observation. The writer spent a year traveling in the 
southern states, meeting and talking with all sorts of people of both 
races. Out of this experience he has produced a book which is not the 
mere random observation of an inquisitive traveler. It is rather the 
reflections of a student, seeking not so much a solution — because "there 
is no final solution possible and the Negro will remain a problem for 
generations to come" — as a wider understanding of a problem already 
familiar. 

The author's personal attitude is reflected in the way in which he 
defines the problem: "How to ensure that two races so different, yet 
living in the same land, shall each have opportunity for its full develop- 
ment, without clashing and without fusion." 

So much in general. A further analysis reveals the fact that the 
race problem is a question of latitudes. It assumes a different shape in 
the United States and in the West Indies; in the northern and in the 
southern states. In Central Africa and on the West Coast the problem 
is that of the white man in a black man's country; in South Africa it is 
that of the black man in the white man's country. 

A white man's country is any part of the world where a white man 
can live; a black man's country is any part of the world in which the 
white man can't live and the black man can. It is in this sense that, 
although the population is overwhelmingly black, South Africa is still 
a white man's land. 



